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‘NOTES ON EGYPT. 
By Alexander Duff, one of the Church of |® 
Scofland’s Missionaries to India. 


(Concluded froin page 138.) 


twelve miles the bleak line of 
sok tick ocamadaitne Thies Desert ; 


the platform of which is surmounted by 


the 
With such or similar objects constantly re-| great Pyramids of Ghizah. Turning to the 


curring, the enumeration of which might be | south, 


fertile vale is seem ascending tow- 


greatly extended, objects of present and retro: | ards ‘Thebes ; with the forest of palm trees, at 


spective interest, time glided pleasantly away, 


till we found ourselves landed at Boulde, the | of 


no great distance, which enshrouds the ruins 


is, the city of the Pharaohs, and 


river port of Cairo, distant about two miles.| overshadows the spot that has been conse- 


What fancy has not glowed with accounts, of 
the unrivalled magnificence of Cairo? Cairo, | 


“ the proud city of the Kaliphs, the delight of | Sakhara, 


the imagivation, greatest among the great, 
whose splendour and opulence made the pro- 

ot And cexininly there is.oge view 
of it, which dues look at once novel and su- 
perb; it is that from the rocky fortress, so 
greatly streagthened and adorned by Yusuf 
or Saladin, the antagonist hero of the Cru- 
sades. ‘The relative position of the fortress 
may be thus represented. Between Cairo and 
the sea, northward, the whole country is flat, 


erated by the deliverance of the infant Moses ; 
and, ne the whole, the pyramids of 
on a cape-like projection of | often made to st out, 50 as almost or alto- 


gether to meet some similar projection on the © 


the elevated of the desert. Confronting 
the north, Git boukdless plain of the Delta 


bofre the spectator, withthe 


Heliopolis or On, the city of th ae 


of the Patriarch, Joseph’s father-in-law, and 
famed as a seat of learning, even in a land 
which was the cradle of philosophy and sci- 
ence: beyond these, the field and the solitary 
tree, under whose branches tradition repre- 
sents Joseph and Mary as having reposed, 


immediately contiguous to it on the south,;when “they fled with the young child to 


commences the mountain chain of Makattan, 
an arid naked range of calcareous rock ; | 
which, at a varying, unequal distance, runs 
southward nearly parallel to the Nile, en- 
closing the eastern side of the valley, as with 
an enormous perpendicular wall. On the 
abruptly terminating angular point of this 
lofty ridge, as it frowns in barrenness on the 
verdant Delta of the Nile, is built the citadel 
of the Kaliphs, where are to be seen stupen- 
dous columns of red granite from ancient 
Memphis; the well of Saladin, about twelve 
feet square, and three hundred feet deep, ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, down to the level of 
the Nile; the enclosure, where the last of the 
Mamaluke Beys, with hundreds of their fol- 
lowers, after having been invited by Mahomed 
Ali to a friendly feast, were treacherously and 
barbarously massacred ; and, alongside of that 
fatal spot, the new mosque of Egyptian ala- 
baster, now rearing at the expense of the 
Pasha, as if in atonement for his many crimes 
of cruelty and blood. From a salient angle 
of this citadel, there is a panoramic view, 
embracing an uncommon assemblage of ob- 
jects, of singularly varied and blended inter- 


Egypt,” and which, as the recompense for 
such hospitable shelter, has been blessed with 
‘‘ miraculous longevity and eternal verdure ;” 
and, strangely interblended with all these and 


more than blank prison-like walls, save 
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the houses, the cupalos and minarets of the 
mosques, Descend towards it, enter the 
interior, and its pri streets are soon 
found so tortuous and narrow, as scarcely any 
where to admit a single wheeled vehicle 
passing, and often net more than a single 
donkey. The houses shooting up many sto- 
ries in height, exhibit towards the streets lit- 


where, here and there, a grated aperture 
tends to confirm the suspicion, that one is tra, 
versing a city. of jails and condemned crimi- 


nals. Far igh, a wooden framework. is 


oppasite side, and thus-to intercept the view 


ee ee 


foot passengers with sticks, from right to left, 
to make way for the turbaned Turk, or the 
grotesquely-robed government officials, mount- 
ed on asses, mules, horses, or camels! What 
grimaces, noises, and vociferations on the 
part of jugglers, beggars, slaves, and fanatics! 
What brayings and what screamings when 
the confined, unpaved substitutes for streets, 
are fairly blocked up by towering camels, or 
donkeys, so largely laden with reeds, or sticks, 
or cotton bags, as to threaten all passers-by 


similar objects, of antiquarian or sacred asso-| with a thorough crushing against the wall! 


ciation, the present Pasha’s polytechnic 
school, cotton manufactories, the founderies, 
and powder-mills! To the east, opens up the 
general desert of the Red Sea, where the 
children of Israel once wandered under the 
guidance of the cloudy pillar—the chosen 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence. In the whole 
world beside it would perhaps be difficult to 
find; spread out, from one point of view, so 
singularly diversified a combination of the 
great and the small; the noble and the vile ; 
the stable and the frail; the rare aod the 
common; the beautiful and the unsightly ; 
the ancient and the modern; the sacred and 
the profane ; vast arched aqueducts and ditch- 
like canals ; rich gardens and barren rubbish ; 
verdant plains and desert wastes; living 
streams and naked rocks; minaretted mosques 
and tattered booths ; palaces and tombs; py- 
ramids and mud-huts ; venerable relics of wis- 
dom, and obtrusive memorials of folly; mar- 


: What din and confasion, filth and smells, 


What lounging, smoking, and vagrant idle- 
ness, in dingy dens, misnamed shops, and 
bazars, and marts of business! What swarms 
of noisome vermin every where as if gene- 
rated from the very dust! In a word, what a 
total absence of taste, and elegance, and com- 


misery and squalled wretchedness! No one 
who has traversed the streets and suburbs of 
Cairo, need wonder that it should be a “ city 
of the plague.” If the ancient Egyptians, in 
their personal, domestic, and civic habits, at 
all resembled the modern, what fresh signifi- 
cance does the spectacle of Grand Cairo shed 
on the multitudinous precepts and ordinances 
of the Levitical code, respecting cleanliness 
and ablution, altogether independent of their 
higher typical bearings, in the progressive 
evolution of the gospel dispensation? In the 
contrast of Cairo with any of the great Pro- 
testant cities of Christendom, we never felt 
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146 ‘ THE FRIEND. | 

more vividly before, how much we were in-| combat as we passed along, were among the 
debted to the religion of the cross, not merely! difficulties of this journey ; and it was some- 
for the hope of a heaven of glory hereafter,| times even difficult to preserve becoming se- 
but for those refined and ennobling sentiments, | riousness, on hearing the people relate the 
which naturally issue in all that can‘adorn, | strange and unaccountable ideas they had 
beautify, or comfort the life that now is. But! formed of our Society. Whatever use might 
the mosques with their minarets and crescents, 'arise from the labours of my friends in pro- 


are not they superb? To the taste and eyes of | 
many they are. The outer walls, painted with | 
alternated stripes of red and white, rising 





; 


from bottom to top in parallel horizontal journey might have use in removing a load of 
lines, of a foot or two in breadth; the dust-| prejudice a 


embrowned cupolas, minarets, and crescents, | 
which look like a profusion of fanciful stucco- | 
work, or huge Chinese toys; such fantastic | 
figures and variegated hues haye doubtless’ 
‘their attractions Sut whether fof the child or 


the man, the vulgar likings of demi-barbarisin, 


inoting a reformation of life among the peo- 
ple, and in making them more acquainted 
with the means of salvation, I believe this 


om their minds, and opening a 
door to future labour, if called for by the 
Master of the harvest. I returned to my com- 
panions at Macduff, where we had the most 
prec meeting in the evening 1 remember 
o have seer in Scotland ;*the people wete 
remarkably still, and John Pemberton was 


or the noble aspirations of highest civilization, ano opened in testimony. 


we leave it to others to determine. Of this 
we are satisfied, that, in point of real sym- 
metry, elegance and grandeur, there are a 
dozen cathedral churches in London alone, 
incomparably superior to the finest mosque in 
Cairo. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
John Pemberton’s Travels in Scotland. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 


“ We were about to take leave of the High- 
lands, which is perhaps as rugged-a country 
as is inhabited by man, but where we might 
acknowledge we were favoured, both outward- 
ly and inwardly. The hospitality and kind- 
ness of the inhabitants more than counter- 
balanced the unpromising aspect of thé coun- 
try : fheiy respect{al attention, their opén and 
susceptible minds, ready to receive religious 
communications, together with the gracious 
ownings of His presence, whose cause we 
were endeavouring to promote, were sources 
of comfort to us, that cheered our passage 
through these comparatively solitary regions. 
' “Eleventh.—The day was very stormy. 


* Fourteenth.--At ten o’clock a meeting 


was held at White-hills, in a new unfinished 
house, which was entirely filled; some sat on 
beams above, and many were without. David 
Ducat appeared in an informing testimony, as 
did John Pemberton, who was remarkably 
favoured. Another was appointed in the 
afternoon. Five serious young people came 
from Banff on purpose to attend the meeting, 
and staid the second, which was crowded, but 
orderly. It was agreeable to find an: alter- 
ation take place in some minds. Our lJand- 
lady, who was so odd in her remarks yester- 
day, now treated us with much kindness, and 
in taking leave of us, expressed her earnest 
desires for our welfare. 

‘“ Fifteenth.—_Proceeded to Old Meldrum, 
where we were once more refreshed with the 
sight and society of our friends, 

“ Sixteenth +—Rode to Aberdeed. Anciént 
Robert Hervy, nearly eighty years of age, 
walked eighteen miles through the rain to the 
Half-Year’s Meeting : he seemed to possess an 
innocent green old age. 

“ Eighteenth.—On this day was their Half- 
Year’s Meeting. Much business came before 
them, and it was satisfactory to see the honest 


An affecting account came in the evening of|care of Friends. In the evening, at John 


six men being drowned in ferrying over a 
river, the passage of which we must have at- 
tempted, if we had gone forward. 
«T'welfth.—Passed to Elgin, where we had 
a meeting; after which we proceeded to Cul- 
len; and on the 13th, rode through Banff to 
Macduff, where John Pemberton had held a 
meeting before, but had left the place uneasy. 
We met with considerable openness, and ap- 
pointed a meeting; a number of solid sober 
minded people attended, and the meeting was 
satisfactory. In coming along, John Pember- 
ton had observed White-hills, a fishing vil- 
lage, which he was desirous to’ visit; so I 
returned a few miles to procure accommoda- 
tion for a meeting, and to give notice. I was 
received at first agreeably by the people to 
whom I was recommended; but on mention- 
ing my profession and errand, they showed 
considerable dislike ; the mistress of the house 
observed, with some warmth, that they would 
have nothing to do with either Quakers, cler- 
gy, or bishops, or any such people. However, 
after some further conversation and explana- 


tion, way,opened. The prejudices we had to 


Pemberton’s request, several Friends of the 
Half-Year’s Meeting had a solid conference. 
He informed them that without a full sense 
of his services being completed in the north, 
he had come above a hundred and twenty 
miles to that meeting. He still found a con- 
cern lie with weight on his mind to visit the 
northernmost part of Scotland ; but to return 
at this advanced season of the year into such 
a country, seemed at the hazard of life. He 
wished Friends to feel with him, and commu- 


nicate their sense freely, for it was a matter of 


great weight. Friends, from outward ap- 
pearances, mostly discouraged the under- 
taking, for all the passages through the north- 
ern country were frequently blocked up with 
snow for many weeks together; yet they left 
him to Divine direction and the feelings of his 
own mind, expressing much sympathy with 
him, and being sincerely desirous of our pre- 
servation. Though it was to myself a serious 
thing to be confined for months together in 
the impassable valleys of Caithness, yet I felt 
resigned to go north or south.” 

The weather being very wet, they staid in 


enters 
i 





and about Aberdeen a few days to rest. On 
the twenty-third they left that city, attended 
the meeting next day at Killmuck, and on the 
twenty-fifth arrived at Old Meldrum again. 
On the twenty-sixth the weather became 
exceedingly cold, with a severe frost, and 
John Pemberton began to feel some symptoms 
of indisposition. Though he had felt resigned 
to proceed northward, yet he now found some 
relief from the undertaking for the present, 
and they set their faces again towards the 
south. 

On the twenty-ninth, Thomas Wilkinson 
says, “We passed Urie to Stonehaven. 
Something of a sorrowful feeling accompanies 
the survey of places once the gesidence of 
wisdum, piety and virtue ; especially when no 
traces are found of the former inhabitants. 
Such was the reflection in passing Urie; and 
we were not much comforted by what we 
found at Stonehaven, but our sorrow was 
more mingled with commiseration. We visited 
the poor scattered remains of our Society 
there, seven in number. We found them 
weighed down by the pressure of poverty ; 
their children had left them and the Society 
together ; and there remained scarcely a com- 
fort of life to cheer their old age. John Pem- 
berton entered feelingly into their situation, 
expressed his solicitude for their eternal wel- 
fare, and administered to their outward neces- 
sities. Ah! ye that dwell in remote and 
lonely situations, let me recommend to you the 
dwelling near that Power that will preserve 
and support you, and be the means of your 
present and everlasting comfort. Ye too, tv 
whose lot is committed the care of raising 
families ; endeavour to cultivate ip the tender 
minds $f your children the precious seed sown 
there by the hand of Divine goodness. You 
will not, perhaps, then be deserted in your 
old age; neither would the places where 
righteousness has flourished, so soon become 
barren and desolate.” 

John Pemberton says with respect to this 
remnant at Stonehaven: “ We found them 
aged and very infirm, and not able to meet 
together ; three of them were so deaf that we 
could not make them hear; one was blind, 
and all were poor, inwardly and outwardly.” 
And he adds; * On Third-day we proceeded 
through rain and fog to Inverbervie, and feel- 
ing some draught for a meeting, concluded to 
stay there. ‘The meeting was held in the 
town-house, which was filled. It was a 
favoured opportunity. The priest was pre- 
sent. Something was said respecting minis- 
try, though I was then ignorant of any pro- 
fessing to be ministers being present, except 
my companion and myself.” sailed 

On the Ist of the Eleventh month they 
entered Montrose, where they held two meet- 
ings, and then passing through Brechine, 
Johnshaven, a village on the sea-coast, St. 
Siris and Dundee, at all which places they had 
meetings, they reached St. Andrews on the 
7th. They had a meeting with the inhabitants 
that evening, and another the next day, re- 
specting which latter, Thomas Wilkinson 
says, “ A great number of persons were at 
the meeting, and I trust it was attended with 
increased solemnity. My friends were enabled 
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solid people. ‘Though we were now among |a large, but rather unsettled meeting, chiefly 


colleges, professors, and the learned, yet we 
found much openness as well_as kindness. 
John Pemberton had found his mind particu- 
larly drawn to this place; we approached it 
with some degree of awe; yet our visits to 
few places were more agreeable and satisfac- 
tory. St. Andrews is a place with its build- 
ings in ruins: other places in Scotland have 
had their cathedrals of considerable splen- 
dour, particularly Elgin and Arbroath, which 
are now demolished and deserted. Splendid 
edifices fur public worship seem to be more 
likely to excite admiration in the minds of the 
‘audience fer the ingenuity-of the artist, than 


from a general thoughtlessness about religion. 
We had another in the evening; full as 
many attended, and their behaviour was per- 
haps rather improved; though they still ap- 
peared to have much to learn of religious 
seriousness. 

“ Fitteenth.—We went to Crail, where the 
people, we were informed, were dark and 
bigoted. We easily, however, found entrance 
among them, and had a meeting in the Town- 
hall at twelve o’clock, which was very full. 
The people seemed rude, and undisciplined ; 
but after they got settled, behaved tolerably, 
and gnother meeting was appointed at six 


to divpose the people to that humble frame of | ’elock. ‘The assembly in the,evening, with 


mind, which becomes them when assembled 


some small exception, was one restless crowd, 


before the Lord. Christianity enjoins an|which it was difficult to impress with any 


inward and spiritual worship; and ought not 
its accommodations to partake of its own sim- 
plicity ? Perhaps it is the vanity of man that 
pretends to assist the cause of heaven in 
building palaces for men to humble them- 
selves in; perhaps too it is his pride that 
pulls them down with such fury as was used 
to the places I have mentioned. ‘The osten- 
tation that built, and the religious fury that 
demolished, might‘be equally remote from true 
and unaffected piety. 

“ Ninth.—Leaving St. Andrews my com. 
panions rode to Cupar. I went a few miles 


ideas of seriousness or order. John Pember- 
ton informed them, he had held meetings with 
the blacks from Africa, and the Indian natives 
of America, men accounted heathens and sa- 
vages, but had never seen any thing like such 
behaviour in them. ‘The people were at one 
| time so unsettled, that when he rose to deliver 
what came before him, he was obliged to sit 
\down again. However, at more quiet inter- 
| vale, he was enabled to discharge his duty 
among them. 

| “ Sixteenth. We were now drawing near 
| Edinburgh, and John Pemberton finding him- 


another way, to a place called Leuchars, to | self almost worn out with exercise of body and 
make preparation for a meeting on First-day;| mind, proposed our going thither to rest fora 
but I found it difficult to obtain a place.|few days. We passed through several towns 


Among others I applied at a school; but the 
master with looks of bitterness that I carnot 
easily forget, shut the door in my face with- 
out giving any reply, while I was explaining 
my errand. I was not, however, discouraged 
from further applications, and went to the 
castle. The master was not at home, but his 
wife cheerfully granted me a large barn. 1 
then spread information, and leaving the 
place, joined my companions at Cupar, where 
we had a meeting in the evening. 

“ Tenth.—Rested. Being the Fourth-day 
of resting since leaving England. 

«“ Eleventh.—Set off for Leuchars. As we 
approached the place, we saw a large crowd 
assembled about the barn, to all appearance a 
mob. As we entered, they seemed a rude 
tumultuous set of people, amongst whom, 
however, we were mercifully supported. 
Their disorderly behaviour suddenly subsided, 
they became settled and still, and it proved a 
very solid and satisfactory meeting ; for, as if 
in an instaat, the minds of the people seemed 
prepared to receive the gospel truths that were 
largely spread amongst them. 

 ‘T'welfth.— We went to Pittenweem. The 
magistrates were very shy of granting us the 
‘Town-hall; I believe that I waited five or six 
times on them before it was obtained. We 
had two meetings there on the thirteenth, and 
way so opened, that we met with some remark- 
able instances of kindness.” 

John Pemberton observes, “The meet- 
ings were large, many of the principal in- 
habitants were present, and the Lord in mercy 
favoured. 

‘* Fourteenth.—Moved on to Anstruther, 


and villages which he had mostly visited be- 
fore; and arriving at Edinburgh in the eve- 
ning, were kindly received by our friend 
George Miller, at whose house we..rested 
about ten days. But though we ceased from 
travelling, the service of John Pemberton 
was not suspended. His love to Friends, and 
care for the good order of the Society, were 
manifested during our stay. We attended the 
Monthly Meeting of Edinburgh, in which his 
labours were serviceable.” 

In reviewing the late journey, John Pem- 
berton remarks in a letter to his brother, “ It 
is fifteen weeks since we entered Scotland, in 
which time we have attended one hundred and 

‘thirteen public meetings. The weather for 
six weeks has been very wet; I believe that 
during five weeks my great coat was not for 





THE SHELTER. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Associ- 
ation for the care of Coloured Orphans. 
Adopted Twelfth month 2d, i>42. 


In furnishing our friends at this season with 
an account of our stewardship for the past 
year, we desire to acknowledge the protecting 
care of the Giver of all good, who has watched 
over the inmates of the Shelter, dispensing 
peace and plenty to their abode. 

The managers take pleasure in stating (as 
appears from the monthly accounts of the 
visiting committees) that good order and har- 
mony continue to prevail throughout the es- 
tablishment, under the superintendence of a 
worthy an@ capable matron, who has long 
presided o¥er the domestic concerns of the 
Institution. 

We regret the smallness of the number 
who partake of this charity, owing, in great 
measure, to the prejudice of our coloured 
population, some of whom, associating the 
idea of apprenticeship with that of bondage, 
prefer bringing up the helpless orphans they 
may have adopted, in idleness and ignorance, 
| to placing them in situations where they would 
have the opportunity of becoming qualified to 
| discharge their various duties with reputation. 
Could the advantages of. this Institution be 

more fully extended toward this neglected 
portion of our fellow-creatures, we believe it 
would be the means of rescuing many of them 
from misery, penury and crime. Considerable 
exertions have been made by the committee 
of admission to discover these little sufferers, 
and remove them to the Shelter at an early 
period of life ; for it is obvious, that the sooner 
they are brought under. moral and religious 
discipline, the greater”ts the prébability of 
their becoming useful members of the commu- 
nity. Ifsuffered to remain unrestrained, amid 
the demoralizing associations to which the 
are unhappily so generally subjected, while the 
mind is pliant, and capable of receiving im- 
pressions, there is but little reason to expect 
that after-labour will produce satisfactory 
results. ‘n this view our Association may be 
instrumental, under the Divine blessing, of 
giving a right direction to the expanding mind 
of its infant charge; and although, in some 
instances, our humble endeavours may not be 
crowned with success, yet, in others, we trust, 


six days fully dry ; yet I have been preserved | the good seed sown in early life, will, in after 
| from taking much cold, which is a great mer-| time, spring up, yielding fruit in due season. 
icy. But I wanted to be a few days at a| The gratitude and affection manifested by 
'| Friend’s house, for I have little satisfaction at | some of the children who have participated in 
taverns, and until we came here we had but | this charity, is encouraging to the managers, 
four days cessation from meetings or riding,| strengthening them to persevere in their 
in the fifteen weeks, which is trying to na-| labours, confiding in Him, who alone can give 


ture ; yet the Lord in mercy hath upheld, and 
made way for us in every place. Since we 
left Aberdeen, we have been mostly among 
fishermen and those who reside on the sea- 
coast. The meetings have been large, but 
many of the people more raw and undiscip- 
lined than among the Highlands. I have now 
been nearly round Scotland; yet there is 


| the increase. 

The following extract from a communica- 
tion recently received from one just arrived at 
the years of maturity, who in infancy was 
placed in the Institution, under peculiarly 
affecting circumstances, bespeaks the native 
feeling of a grateful heart, and may not prove 
altogether uninteresting to the friends of the 


work enough for a year or two more; but if} Association. 


it be the Lord’s will to release me, I shall 
consider it a mercy. 


“ Having arrived at the age of twenty-one, 
I thought I would like to thank you for your 
kindness to me, before I was able to help 
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myself. I thought it would be well to look 
back and remember you all, as well as the 
teacher, whom I shall never forget; and I 
wish you to know, that I am thankful for the 
care taken of me in the Shelter, remembering 
all as long as memory will admit. | hope that 
my after life will prove that your kindness has 
not been thrown away.” 

The children are making satisfactory pro- 
o- in their school learning, under the 

irection of a teacher and her assistant, the 
former of whom has for many years zealously 
watched over them. In addition to their 
studies, they have, during the past year, made 
many articles of clothing for themselves and 
the family ; while those of suitable age, take 
part in the daily basiness of the lapuse : many 
of them attend religious muoetiogh on First- 
day morning, and the afternoon of that day 
is devoted to reading the Holy Scriptures and 
other suitable books. 

Since our last report, the hooping cough 
has prevailed to a considerable extent in the 
family ; and the undeniable messenger has 
again been permitted to enter our Asylum, re- 
moving two of the objects of our care: and 
we have also to note the decease of a valued 
and useful member of the Association. 

We gratefully acknowledge the kindness of 
such of our friends as have, in any way, assisted 
inthe support of an institution, which we believe 
has many claims on the benevolent, and soli- 
cit a continued share of their liberality : and 


though we would gladly be excused at this | 
| benevolence and liberality of nearly all our old 


time from pressing our wants upon those to 
whom we have never looked in vain for help, 
yet to remain wholly silent on this bead, 
would, on our part, be inexcusable. ‘To meet 
the current. expenses of the year, we ‘have 
been obliged to borrow the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, and have to look towards parting 
with a part of our small capital to meet future 
demands. It will be obvious to all, that an 
inroad upon our principal at this season, 
would be peculiarly inauspicious; yet, if as- 
sistance comes not from other sources, this is 
our only resort. 

Our treasurer will gladly receive donations 
in money, at her residence, No. 30 South 
Twelfth street; and provisions or dry goods 
will be acceptable at the Shelter, corner of 
Thirteenth aod James street. 

When the former report was adopted, there 
were in the house, 


Children, - - - 42 
Since admitted, - - - 9 
Apprenticed, . . 6 
Deceased, - - Pi ae 
Now in the house, . 43 

51... 51 


Besides a number of children who have 
been temporarily admitted as boarders in the 
family, 167 have partaken of the benefits of 
the Institution, since its establishment in the 
year 1822 ; of whom 72 have been placed in 
families, six in the Institute for Coloured 
Youth, nine have been returned to their 
friends, three to the Alms House, and thirty- 
eight have been removed by death. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “* The Friend.” 
COMFORT IN GRIEF. 
Suggested by a passuge in Thomas A. Kempis. 


Christian, welcome loss and sadness, 
These the Saviour deigns to bless, 

Ofv’ner fur than cloudless gladness, 
Or the sunshine of success ! 


Though the weight of woe oppresses, 
Exercise increaseth might ; 

Rapture springeth from distresses ; 
Keen affliction brings delight! 

Crosses win the crown before thee, 
Couflicts heavenly conquests guin ; 

E’eo thy-Master trod to glory, 
Through the paths of grief and pain. 


N. 


For “‘ The Friend.” ' 
PHILADELPHIA DISPENSARY. 


I wish to offer for the consideration of the 
readers of * The Friend,” a few facts in re- 
lation to one of the most ancient and useful 
charitable institutions of this city. From the 
last annual report of the managers, it appears 
that the Philadelphia Dispensary was institu- 
ted more than half a century ago; and has 
continued from that time to the present an 
honour and a blessing to the community, as 
attested by more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand of our fellow-citizens, who at differ- 
ent times have been partakers of its bounty. 

In its origin, and for a long period after- 
wards, this Dispensary was sustained by the 


and respectable citizens ; and the original list 
of its subscribers will show, that a large pro- 
portion of these were members of the Society 
of Friends. 

Among the most active and efficient found- 
ers of this charity was our late esteemed 
friend Dr. Samuel Powell Griffitts. He was 
appointed the first Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, and for forty years continued to be 
annually elected to that office. 

The late venerable Bishop White was also 
an active supporter of this Institution from its 
commencement until his decease; and for a 
period of more than fifty years presided over 
its concerns as President of the Board, with 
the most philanthropic zeal and fidelity. 

This excellent Institution has been so long 
established amongst us, and has been so unob- 
trusive in the administration of its efficient 
and extensive charities, that the present gene- 
ration of our citizens seem hardly to regard it 
as an object claiming their assistance, or need- 
ing from them a continuation of that foster- 
ing care it was wont to receive from their 
forefathers. 

This Dispensary, however, like most of our 
public Institutions, has keenly felt the pres- 
sure of the times, and the diminution of its 
once numerous list of contributors, together 
with the depreciation of its invested funds, 
have combined to render it unable to meet 
the demands of the past year; and hence the 
report of the Managers shows, a balance 
against the Institution of more than three 
hundred dollars. Under these circumstances, 
and notwithstanding the most careful economy, 
we are sorry to observe, that the Managers 





have been obliged to suspend entirely the wes. 
tern branch of the Dispensary, which was es. 
tablished in 1828, to the great comfort and 
relief of the sick poor, in the western part of 
our city. 

During the past year, pecuniary difficulties 
have driven many respectable families for 
succour to the Dispensary, who have hereto. 
fore relied on their own exertions. And the 
report shows, that the Institution has, during 
that period, extended its benefits to the large 
number of nearly six thousand of our fellow. 
citizens, afflicted with almost every variety of 
human ailment. 

The above simple statement is now made in 
the hope of inducing such r of this 


, | Journal, as may have the ability, to extend a 


helping hand to this truly deserving charity in 
its present time of need. 
A Ww. 
First month 29th, 1843. 


An American Slaver on the Coast of Afri- 
ca.—The Governor of the Colony of Liberia, 
ina despatch addressed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Colonization Society 
on the 9th of June last, states, that on his 
arrival at Bassa Cove, whith place he visited 
in February, 1842, he found anchored there a 
fast sailing schooner belonging to New York. 
The captain refused to pay any port charges, 
in defiance of the authorities, who had no 
means of enforcing a compliance with their 
regulations. The supercargo of the vessel 
was a Spaniard. ‘The governor told him he 
knew him to be a slaver, and ordered him to 
leave the settlement. ‘The vessel soon got 
under way and stood up the coast; but in ten 
or fifteen days returned, and in twelve hours 
took in a cargo of two hundred and fifty slaves 
and put to tea.— Presbyterian. 


Ice.—The ice business is at present car- 
ried on with great alacrity at Boston. About 
a dozen ships, brigs, barques, schooners, &c., 
are at present taking in cargoes of ice, des- 
tined for foreign ports, in warm climates. 
About two thousand tons have already been 
taken from the Fresh Pond, and the work 
still continues with unabated energy. A large 
number of hands are employed in cutting it, 
whilst others are busily engaged in loading 
the cars of the Fresh Pond rail-road, and for- 
warding it to that city. Some of the article 
is shipped as far as the Isle of France, and 
the West India Islands, several of the ships 
having ice apartments constructed for the pur- 
pose, on board. 


— 


Hemp.—The Louisville Journal announces 


as an important fact to hemp growers, that 


a process has been discovered by which hemp 
can, at little expense, be made as white as 
snow, so that it may be used in manufacturing 
the finest and whitest paper; and expressing 
a belief that hemp waste, which can be fur- 
nished at two cents per pound, will, ere long, 
be sought after by paper-makers, to supply 
the place of linen rags. 











MEMOIR OF JOHN WIGHAM. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

Fifth month 6th, 1813.—Returned from a 
yisit to Friends in Ireland, Cumberland, and 
some parts of Westmoreland and Lancashire, 
peaceful and thankful. I set out under much 
fear, and a sense of weaknessevery way;—such 
bodily infirmities, that I had little expectation 
of accomplishing what seemed in prospect ; 
put I was willing to go as far, and do as much, 
as I might be enabled: and now I cannot but 
acknowledge, that through adorable mercy I 
have been strengthened far, very far, beyond 
my expectation. May my soul forever adore 
and praise my gracious Helper, and acknow- 
ledge Him ‘we the giver of“every good and 
perfect gift! Amen! 

Aberdeen, Twelfth month 11th, 1813. 


To his Son, A. W. The revival of 
trade, and the fall in the price of grain, will 
indeed be a relief to many: but alas! there 
appears but little of humble thankfulness 
among the people here ; their rejoicing is like 
madness, and exceedingly childish, ringing of 
bells, burning of tar-barrels, and dancing 
about the fire, like mad people,—drinking 
and carousing among the upper ranks, as well 
as the rabble. The consideration of these 
things, as well as the dreadful carnage 
{through war] which has occasioned these 
revellings, makes the heart sad. Among the 
trading part of the community, much specu- 
lation is going on; and I think much risk 
incurred. Things are very uncertain, and 
the prudent of that class will see great need of 
caution ; fur even when what they call fortune 
spreads a propitious gale, it is wise to. take 
some canvass in. 

“ Ye are not of the world, as I am not of 
the world,” said Christ to his disciples; 
and they that are his disciples now, must 
know the separation, and keep in the sepa- 
ration from the world, or they will lose 
their title. Let your moderation appear unto 
all men. 





Aberdeen, Fifth month, 25th, 1817. 


To Shall I once more 
address my dearly beloved friend? It is long 
since I received a scrap from thy pen, and | 
greatly desire to hear from thee. [ am aware 
that the care of thy large family, and many 
other important engagements, aré sufficient 
reasons for thy silence ; but I can plead none 
of these things, but barrenness and inability to 
write any thing worth thy perusal. However, 
this I can say, thou art as near and dear to 
me as ever, in that fellowship and bond of 
union, which, I trust, was formed in the un- 
changeable Truth; and which never will 
decay, except we turn away from the foun- 
dation on which it is Wuilt. Pray for me, 
dear Elizabeth, that I stagger not, nor stuin- 
ble, now when I am old and gray-headed. I 
am sensible that I can no more preserve my- 
self now, than when [ first set out a pilgrim. 
I am still a worm. But.I have had some inti- 
mations to keep in resignation’s harbour, until 
I be sent for to pass the river; and on the 
other sidé,{ have had a prospect of a fine 
country :—through adorable mercy, I think I 








THE FRIEND. 


may set up my Ebenezer and say, “ Hitherto 


hath the Lord helped me.” It is in my heart | dea 


to say to thee, my dear friend,—fear not the 
assaults of the enemy : He is strong, in whom 
thou hast believed ; and as thou simply reliest 
on Him, He will cover thy head in the day of 
battle, and teach thy hands to’war, and thy 
fingers to fight. Conflicts of various kinds we 
must expect indeed, I believe the Lord know- 
eth that these are best for us: they have been 
the lot of the Lord’s servants in every age. 
We have an unwearied adversary, who not 
only roars about us, but cunningly and softly 
whispers in order to draw us aside ; but a con- 
stant invariable application to our Captain, 
defeats him in all his attempts. 

Let us then, dear Elizabeth, hdid fast our 
confidence, trust in the Lord’s. mercy and good- 
ness, and follow Him faithfully in the way of 
His requirings. 

Aberdeen, Seventh month 21st, 1817. 

To his Son, A. W.—I received thine, con- 
taining an affectionate account of thy poor 
Mary’s indisposition ; we had heard of the 
accident, but nothing of what succeeded. I 
am glad to hear she is mending, and hope she 
will be well before now. It would, however, 
doubtless be an alarming and anxious time: 
what a favour that your minds were supported 
under it in quiet resignation. 

Affliction ariseth not out of the dust ; and 
He who sees meet to permit such trials, in- 
tends that we should profit by them; and, as 
John Woolman says, that our ears should be 
opened to discipline, and be favoured to see 
our precarious standing, how soon and unex- 
pectedly a termination to all things here, 
with respect to us, may take place: how 
needful it is to be always ready. “ Pass the 
time of your sojourning herein fear,” says an 
apostle. 

Aberdeen, Fourth month 15th, 1818. 


To his Son, A. W.—I yesterday received 
the mournful intelligence of the removal of 


our dear John Robertson,—a loss that will be | j 


much felt, and particularly so by thee ; thy 
mother and I do deeply sympathize with you, 
and feel our share of the general loss which 
the church sustains: we can, indeed, mingle 
our tears with yours, and pray according to 
ability, that the Lofd may make up the loss ; 
—He can do it. 

I could say much of my sense of the worth 
of our departed friend, but that would only 
tend to augment the feeling of regret, and 
resignation is our duty. It is the Lord who 
has done it, and He never errs. I am forbid 
to moyrn,—the dear man is released from a 
tribulated pilgrimage, to enter a land of rest, 
in the Lord’s time, will, and wisdom. The 
great Head of the church, whose power is 
infinite, can prepare and appoint officers in 
His house, and qualify them for the offices to 
which he appoints them. The cause is His; 
let us trust in Him to support it. He can save 
by many or by few,—can make a little one 
equal to a strong nation ;—He can guide, and 
often does condescend to guide, his little ones, 
(who have no might of their own,) as with His 
eye; pointing out their way for them, and 





strengthening them to walk therein. May we, 
r ——, ever carefully mind His motions, 
and follow faithfully, though in the way of the 
cross. ‘Thou wilt need Divine direction, even 
in thy outward concerns, that thou may not be 
overburthened with the cares of things apper- 
taining to this life; for truly, if we can get 
the needful accommodation for the body, with 
that it is best to be content. 

Sixth munth 29th, 1818. I am lame and 
weak, but still able to get to meetings, which 
I esteem a favour. Indeed | have much to be 
thankful for, and no cause to complain. The 
infirmities of age may reasonably be expect- 
ed ; but the Lord has been very good and gra- 
cious to me, far beyond my deservings. | am 
often humbledfand thankful in commemorat- 
ing His unmerited mercy; and if He will 
be pleased to preserve me, the few remain- 
ing days I have to stay, from dishonouring 
Him or his cause, I shall forever praise Him. 





Aberdeen, Fourth month 2ist, 1819. 


To his Son, A. W. I send along with 
this, William Penn’s Key, for ’s perusal ; 
it is an old book, but contains what we believe 
in doctrinals, in little compass; in reading 
which he may see, that a belief in Christ, by 
a measure of His Spirit manifested in our 
hearts, as a reprover, instructor, leader, and 
comforter, was from the beginning and still is 
our principle. This is what our predecessors 
[in religious profession] found and were con- 
vinced of, were settled and centred in,—and 
they found it to be light and life: and so far 
was it from leading them to disesteem the 
great propitiatory sacrifice, that it gave them 
clearer and more satisfactory views of its 
efficacy, than they ever Bald attain by all 
their researches, till they embraced this pre- 
cious principle of light and life. By it the 
Scriptures were opened to their understand- 
ings, and the mystery of redemption unfolded 
to their view ; and this principle is our princi- 
ple still, notwithstanding the many weaknesses 
that appear among us for want of attention to 








it. If J. M. does not believe herein, he is not 
of us: and perhaps he had better join himself 
to that society, with whose views he can more 
unite. But I love him, and feel for him ; and 
I much wish that he would turn his mind 
more inward, and have less dependence on his 
own understanding, also in simplicity receive 
the engrafted Word, and walk in the light of 
it ; and then he would come to have fellowship 
with Christ and with his servants,—then 
would he indeed know the blood of Christ to 
cleanse him from all sin. 


Aberdeen, Sixth month 24th, 1819. 


To his Son, A. W. —Thy account of 
the Yearly Meeting was pleasant and reviving ; 
and so many Friends remembering us poor old 
worn out bodies, was and is grateful; and 
raises a hope, that unworthy as we are, the 
Lord has not cast us out of remembrance: 
even thy description of thy own stripped and 
poss state of mind, is to me not discouraging. 

have often experienced dispensations of this 
kind, and even now my state is very similar— 
a mind tossed and perplexed, because I cannot 
get it staid and centred where I would 
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willingly have it to be, on the one great ob- | 
ject: but former experience of the gracious 


makes me hope, and try to adopt the lan- 
guage of the psalmist,—* Why art thou cast 
down, O! my soul, and why art thou disqui- 
eted within me; hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my 
countenance and my God.” ‘The ways of 
God are incomprehensible; indeed I some- 
times think, that man (the workmanship of His 
holy hands) is an incomprehensible creature ; 
ol: the mystery of godliness—the mystery 
of redemption is great and deep ;—and the 
dispensations that the all-wise God sees meet 
to make use of for its accomplishment are 
wonderful, and Often at the me they are 
operating upon us we cannot comprehend 
their usefulness: yet as they are patiently 
abode under, in a humble trust in Him, who | 
alone can carry on the work, they do not fail 
to accomplish that for which they are intend- 
ed. To humble us and keep us humble, re- 
quires Almighty power ;—such is our fallen 
nature, and self in its workings so subtle, that 
it needs a great deal to subdue it thoroughly. 
I have felt it so with respect to myself: and 1 | 
fully believe many humiliating conflicts are | 


THE FRIEND. 


she visited the objects of her solicitude ; and bering the description I had of her in my 
a blessing seems to have attended her !ubours | sleep, waited in quietness to see how it would 
goodness and long suffering of my dear Lord, | in a very remarkable manner. 


end. I had seen her in the meeting of ninis. 


Extracts from the Journal of Mary Berry; ters and elders, and observed her there ; but 
particularly relative to her labours with ‘aie “7 dream aia fresh mnto my mind. 
chase Gk Bid anne. After some time, she signified her willingness 

to bear me company on the visit, if Friends 
Second month, 1780.—After our Yearly}were free. ‘Ihere appeared no objection 

Meeting, a concern revived which had attend-| she being of an orderly life, and in good unity 

ed my mind for several years, to visit the| with Friends. She was a cheerful spirit, and 

families of Friends within our own Quarter, | helpful to me on many occasions, and I have 
and some meetings and families on the Wes- | fele her in the deeps with me. We went back 
tern shore. I laid the subject before our|after the meeting on First-day with George 

Monthly Meeting, and having their concur-| Matthews. The Meeting for Sufferings was 

rence, obtained a minute to proceed as Truth | held the next day at his house. That meet- 





might open the way. My mind was led to 
the other side of the Bay;’ and John ‘Bartlett 
giving up to bear me company, we left home 
the 5th of Eleventh month, 1779, my husband 
going with us to attend the Meeting for Sufler- 
ings. We lodged that night at brother Joseph 


ing over, Friends generally defitirted, exceé 

my husband, who stuyed wae or two till a 
saw us on our way in the family visit. My 
companion coming, we visited the families of 
Friends generally at Baltimore, and divers 
others. We found great openness; visited 


Berry’s, and the next at Robert George’s, about twenty families that week, beginning 
near Chester river. The following morning |the 13th day of Eleventh month. Went on 
we went to Rockhall, took boat and crossed | Seventh-day evening about four miles out of 
the Bay to Baltimore, in eight or nine hours, | town to John Cornthwaite’s, and had a sitting 
being, if [ remember, about thirty-five miles. | in his family. The uext morning he accom. 
We reached that place about eleven o’clock at | panied us to Elkridge, about ten miles. We 
night, and lodged at our kind friend’s George juttended meeting, where 1 was dipped into 


absolutely needful for us,—but perhaps not to| Matthews. Being under exercise, and much | such deep poverty, and a weight of sleep 


all alike; I may need more of these than 
some others: the desire of my heart is, that 
the Lord may not spare, till He make me 
just what He would have me to be. 

“ Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and 
lean not to thy own understanding ;” and 
there is no doubt with me, but all will be 
well, 





Aberdeen, Twelfth month 23d,.1820. 


To his Son, A. W. —It is certainly 
safest to be in a little way [of business} these 
times: may the Lord be thy counsellor, and 
give thee contentment with food and raiment, 
and enable to live so loose from the world, 
that thou mayst be ready to answer.-his re- 
quirings in all things, during thy stay in this 
thy pilgrimage. I feel much satisfaction in 
having given the Lord’s work the preference, 
and laboured in my small measure while I 
had strength ; for verily we have but a day: 
now when I am useless, (and indeed I was 
always a poor creature,) He has given me a 
hope in his mercy, which is an anchor—a 
comfortable anchor to my poor mind, for 
which I hope I am thankful; and if He pre- 
serve me to the end from dishonouring His 
cause, [ shall praise Him forever. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
MARY BERRY. 


The following extracts from the unpublished 
journal of Mary Berry, a minister of our Soci- 
ety, who resided on the Eastern shore of Ma- 
ryland, have been selected for the columns 
of “The Friend.” It may be profitable to 
consider the mode in which her concern was 
shown for those who held their fellow-crea- 
tures in bondage. She joined in no associa- 
tions with others, nor spent her strength in 
idle declamation ; but in the love of the gospel 


dejected in mind, on account of the service | attended my mind, I thought I was not worthy 
before me, and my not having a woman |to sit in the assembly of the people. I lifted 
friend for a companion, I dreamed that as | up my head to see how others looked, and 
went on my journey, a woman friend of that | whether I could perceive any traces of the 


meeting gave up to bear me company, Ct 
I believed I had never seen before. Her per- 
son and dress were so described to me in my 
sleep, that I knew her when I saw her in 
meeting ——although I said nothing to any body 
about the dream. The next day was the 
Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders 
held at Gunpowder, which my. husband and I 
attended. It being about sixteen miles, it was 
a pretty hard morning’s ride, after our fatigue 
in crossing the Bay. We had a quiet com- 
fortable time with a few Friends there, until 
towards the latter part of the meeting, a pros- 
pect presented of the difference there was 
between a pillar properly fixed by the master 
builder, which would bear a great weight, and 
those not properly hewed, squared and fitted | 
by him; and what danger the building is to 
be exposed to from such. | 

Not finding I could get rid of my exercise 
without opening it, I ventured to express a lit- 
tle of my feelings. Our friend, Ann Moore, 
being there, who was a member of that Par. | 
ticular Meeting, she rose almost as soon as I 
sat down, and expressed herself to the same 
import, but more clearly and pertinently. My 
husband and } went home with her after the 
meeting, and made it our lodging whilst 
attending the Quarterly Meeting. ‘Ihe Quar- 
terly Meeting was a low and suffering season, 
as was the General Meeting on First-day ; 
where a mixed multitude was gathered. It 
was found hard work to come to the still 
waters of Shiloh, that run softly to the re- 
freshing the weary travellers. In the Quar- 
terly Meeting for business I handed in my 
minute; and the woman Friend I had seen in 
my dream, seemed under some exercise after 
it was read. This I observed, and remem- 


heavenly dew that refreshes the faint. A 
young man sat just before me in a profound 
sleep. I expected he would have fallen on 
the floor, he nodded to such a degree. I sat 
still some time, till my very’ bees trembled, 
and then stood up and spoke to him. I found 
it had a tendency to rouse him ; and he, I be- 
lieve got not much more sleep at that time. I 
then found my mind engaged towards those 
who had the cause of Truth measurably at 
heart: I hoped that they might do their duty 
in faithfully warning such professors of their 
danger, without fear of offending those who 
cause the way of Truth to-be evilly spoken of. 
We visited the families of Friends belonging 
to that meeting,—a friend going with us. Se- 
veral of the members held slaves; which I 
was not sensible of before I sat in their fami- 
lies. I had no freedom to ask anything how 
they were eircumstanced, and was so greata 
stranger, I did not remember to have seen any 
of them before, except the Friend who went 
with us as a guide. I was greatly exercised 
at times when I sat down in some families, 
seeing divers negroes about them, least I 
might be mistaken in my judgment between 
the free and the slaves, But av I attended 
to that invincible Guide that never fails, I 
found it made clear to my understanding, 
so that I was enabled to speak to their condi- 
tions, and was not suffered to be deceived. An 
instance or two I may mention. As I went to 
one house, [ felt a great exercise come over 
me. As I rode through the plantation, and 
seeing the place look well, as if it might be- 
long to a wealthy farmer, I found something 
within me, that wanted to ask the Friend that 
went with us, if there were any slaves there. 
But I felt something prohibit my asking any 
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THRE FRIEND. 





question. When we reached the door, the 
woman of the house came out, whose coun-| felt most the burden of hard task-masters, 
tenauce took with me: she appeared glad tu| who neither see nor feel their groans, Surely 
sze us. She invited us in, and proposed to|for oppression and violence the land mourns. 
pave our horses put up. -‘Ihis I felt no incli-|O that the inbabitents would obey the call, to 
pation for, and desired that something might | let the oppressed go free, and deal their bread 
be given to them as they stood ; which was/| tothe hungry. Many poor blacks, if they can 

rauteds The man came in, invited us to| have some meat once or twice a week, are 

Moff our riding cloaks, and stay to dinner. | pretty well off, whilst their oppressors live on 
Not feeling easy for this we sat down. We} dainties, and yet can hardly give them a 


especially among the slaves, who, I suppose, | he | kept them in bondage, against the express 
me . : command of the King of kings, he would not 
experience rest. 
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1784.—(A bout Sixth moath.)—I found my 


mind engaged for the good of my Friends uni- 
versally, and visited divers families in our 


neighbourhood and some miles distant. I met 
generally with a kind reception, unless from 
one or two, who did not seem to understand 
the nature of my visit—imagining that I was 


had not sat many minutes before I felt great | pleasant word, whilst they are toiling in the| going to lay about me in regard to their 


exercise come over me, and had no freedom to | field to support them in luxury and pride. 
ask for his family. He, his wife and child, | Alas for those who oppress the poor, and live 
Pexercise was great, even to/| deliciously on their unjust gains. It may be 
he observed, and set his|as a worm that never dies, to the feeling of 
' fp ea a hawk, as the say-| some, when they awake out of their lethargy; 
ing is. It passed through ty mind. several | and who knows how soon that tithe may over- 
times, there are sleved here. I spoke to him| take some | ae 
as things Opened in great plainness. He ap-| Second month, 1781.—This winter visited 
peared to stout it out, keeping his eye fixed | the families of Friends belonging to Cecil 
upon me; but at length his countenance fell, | Monthly Meeting, with some others; about 
and he looked down and seemed affected. Af-| thirty-five families. A man and woman 
ter the sitting, he spoke with a degree of| Friend went with me from our meeting. It 
affection, and pressed us to stay longer. I let} was a laborious season to my spirit, yet 
him know time would not admit it; but re-| measureably supported with best help, beyond 
quested him to look into his situation, for 1| what I could reasonably expect. Great open- 
believed things were much out of order. If I | ness appeared in many. Divers had still slaves 
was not mistaken, he not only strove against 










in possession ; though held in trust. In some | 


slaves. But I did not find that my business; 
but rather to draw their minds after an ac- 
quaintance with that principle, which would, 
if yielded to, set all things right, make them 
examples in their day, and shine in their 
generation. lj one family, the master seemed 
to be of pretty high notions—he was willing 
to hear me, he said, if I would not say any 
thing about his slaves. He could not part 
with them by any means, as he was under so 
many engagements. I could not come into 
terms with him; but after some time we 
dropped into quiet, his wife and children sit- 
ting down. 1 then felt my way open in much 
tenderness, to express my feelings for those 
who were under these embarrassments in keep- 
ing slaves; and what a pity it was mankind 


conviction, but burdened his wife’s mind, who, few fan.ilies of members, the masters still | were so mistaken in the ordering hand of Pro- 


I believed, was convinced of the iniquity of continued them in bondage. It was a strength- 
holding slaves. He confessed that it was so, | ening time to me in some of these families, 
and that I had spoken to his condition in|jand great tenderness appeared.. They ex- 
several respects; and he believed I had not} pressed a willingness to do whet Friends 
had information from any. He thought, if! should advise, except a few, who continued 
we would stay awhile, we would be better! obstinate. I understood that one, not a mem- 
satisfied, as well as himself. I weighed it a) ber, set all his free ip a few days afterwards. 
little, —and was afraid it would end in contro-| Some time since my feturn, my husband re- 
versy, and. therefore left him; ,which. after-|ceiyed account, by letter, from a friend, of 
wards gave me some uneasiness. 1 was! near seventy negroes being set free (thirty- 
informed afterwards that he was under the| four of whom belonged to one person) by indj- 
care of a committee of that meeting, who| viduals not members of our Society, but who 
expected that he must be disowned. I was drawn to visit. I thought I never saw 

We went next to an ancient Friend’s house, | more clearly the need of faithful labourers, in 
who appeared to be head of the meeting. 1 | order to help the weak and wavering, and to 
thought there could be no slaves there; but} strengthen the hands of those that hang down. 
had not sat long before it opened on my view, | I returned home, taking the families at Queen 


vidence, who could give a plentiful supply if 
they submitted to do justice. He was settled 
and sober, and the meeting ended to my satis- 
faction. He, after some time, set the slaves 
all at liberty. 


Remedy for Hard Times.—-A brother from 
one of the Western States who had been ab- 
sent ffom his family for several months, on an 
agency, writes as follows :—“ My wife has a 
remedy for hard times; for she and my 
daughters made, during my absence, 140 
yards of family cloth, and J am to have a full 
suit of * Jeans,’ and my daughters will do the 
tailoring.” 

Here the axe is laid at the root of the tree. 


he has discharged them in part, and holds! Ann’s on my way, experiencing that peace of| Let the people live within their income-—and 


back a part. I sat under my exercise some| mind that results from doing eur duty, and 
time, being afraid to speak, lest I should be} which the world can neither give nor take 
mistaken ; but finding some strength, I spoke | away. 
as things opened. When I got up to be gone,! 1782.—I left home on the 29th of Third 
the woman told me it was the case with her| month, 1782, with a man and woman Friend. 
husband—he had set some of them free, but| I got to Solomon Charles's, in Dorset county, 
kept some of the younger in bondage. It was) that night, and next day to ‘Thomas Coch- 
cause of humility and thankfulness that I was | cane’s, at the iron works, in Worcester coun- 
preserved from erring in judgment. At other) ty, about twenty miles. Called at a great 
places were they had set them free, the spirit! man’s house, in the Church of England pro- 
of freedom seemed to breathe in their fami-| fession, and dined, having some little acquaint- 
lies. ance with him. Had a sitting with him and 
.. Tenth maath, 1780.—-I.Jalely returned from | his wife, and two or three others, somewhat 
our Quarterly Meeting at Cecil, which was| relieving to me, tending to break down the 
measurably favoured with best help. ‘The! partition wall and lofty structure of man’s 
gospel spring opened towards those of other | invention. I felt something in him that strove 
societies, a large number of whom were there, | against the witness for some time; but tow- 
which I hope tended in some degree to hum-| ards the conclusion, he was brought into ten- 
ble, though too much loftiness prevails, and | derness, and acknowledged to the truth. He 
inattention to the principle of equity and jus-| signified he was under great embarrassments 
tice. with the entangling things of the world ; that 
Next day was a meeting appointed for the| it was against his inclination to keep in bond- 
blacks, a great number of whom were present, | age, and that he was drawn from that he much 
free and bound; and much labour was be-| desired to experience. I told him I believed 
stowed for their good. ‘Tenderness appeared, | his slaves were his greatest hurt; and whilst 


all may do it in a country like this, and they 
may be in an easy and thriving condition ; and 
enjoy that which is above all price, a contented 
mind—a sweet consciousness that they owe 
no man any thing. Pride and ambition en- 
slave us. This ceaseless scrambling up makes 
us giddy.—_N. E. Puritan. 


Circulation of the Bible-—In a late Eng- 
lish periodical it is stated, that the number of 
associations established in Great Britain, at 
present, for the circulation of the Scriptures, 
is 2228; in-Ireland, 550; Continental Eu- 
rope, 1500; Asia, 83; Africa, 16; America, 
2800; Australia, 17; and the West Indies, 
226, sixty-nine of the latter being conducted 
by freed negroes. 


Extraordinary Memory.—The memory of 
Dr. Leyden was most tenacious, and he some- 
times loaded it with lumber. When he was 
at Mysore, an argument occurred upon a point 
of English history ; it was agreed to refer it 


as a 
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to Leyden, and, to the astonishment of all| ‘These lights occasionally come so far South! liquors into the Indian country, contrary te 
parties, he repeated verbatim the whole of an as to illaminate the sky in our latitude. Some-| the act of Congress on that subject. This ig 
act of Parliament in the reign of James, rela-| times they do not appear for many years. At|a good move ; and we hope the Indians will 
tive to Ireland, which decided the point in| the close of the seventeenth, and beginuing of | persevere until they rid their country of the 
dispute. On being asked how he came to the eighteenth century, those lights*were not | whole gang of whiskey dealers. 
charge his memory with such — seen for a long period, and whem they re-ep~ | ee, 
matter, he said, that several years before,| peared, about the year 1717, our ancestors, hfs ee 
when he was writing on the changes that had an had not seen or heard of them, were - THE FRIE ND 
taken place in the English language, this act| alarmed, and actually supposed the day o aa? 
Sicihe of, ths epentate we witch tep bad) iutgetinntend antes. ee te eee, 
referred as a specimen of the style of that} During my life I have been so much accus-|" —S—SSSSSSS 
age, and that he had retained every word | tomed to see northern lights, falling stars, so| On page 147, will be found the Annual Re. 
in his memory.——Letter from Sir John Mal- | called, and fire balls, that they have long since | port of some of our women Friends, showing 
colm. ceased to excite my curiosity. the situation of “ The Shelier” under their 
_ Nearly thirty years ago | read an article in| care. In common with other institutions, the 
From the New Haven Herald. |a Vermont paper, stating that the Northern| pressure of the timesshas come home to them, 
ATMOSPHERIC PHENQMEN A. light, on a certain evening, was so low as to and they are straitened for means to carry on 
* * * To persons not accustomed to see any | be visible between the spectator and a distant | @dvantageously their interesting charity. It 
unusual phenomenon in the heavens, such a} mountain. would be a cause of regret, should such an 
fiery appearance of the clouds must be very 





terrific. Ignorance, in such cases, isa calam-| New-Haven, Dec. 30th, 1842. 
ity. I have seen more wonderful appear- 
ances in the clouds or heavens, and was not ae 


in the least disturbed. A Touching Incident.—The following in- 


N. Wesstrer. | institution be compelled to cireumscribe its 


usefulness, for want of that aid which is locked 
up, in some cases, in the coflers of the rich, 
to await imaginary or prospective waat. 

We observe also, with regret, (see a com- 


In the dark day, May 19, 1780, the hea-| teresting incident is related in the Brooklyn | munication on page 145,) that the Western 
vens were covered with a dense cloud for three | ( Long Island) Daily- News :—A story we have | Branch of the Philadelphia Dispensary has 


or four hours; the legislature was in session 
at Hartford, and such was the darkness that 
business could not be transacted without can-| brought to our recollection in the following 
dies. During this time the clouds were tinged | manner :—As we were walking in the upper 
with a yellow or faint red for hours, for which | part of our city we observed two men dressed 
no cause has been assigned. I stood and|as mechanics or labourers; our way lying 
viewed this phenomenon with astonishment,|some distance together, we addressed to one 
but I had not any fear that the world was|of them some unimportant remark. ‘The 
coming to an end. manner in which it was received, induced us 
In the evening of March 29th, 1782, an ex-|to look more closely at them, when we ob- 
traordinary light spread over the whole hem- | served that each was labouring under a terri- 
isphere, from horizon to horizon, north and| ble deprivation, distressing to each, but dif- 
south, east and west. The light was of a| fering in its nature—one of them was blind, 
yellowish cast, and wavy. The waving of|the other deaf and dumb. The sense in which 
the light was visible, and some persons heard, | either was deficient was enjoyed by the other. 
or imagined they heard, a slight rustling sound. | He who was blind could hear and speak for 
I then resided in Goshen, Orange county,| both, while he went on his darkened way, 
New York, and stood half an hour on a bridge | under the guidance of his silent companion. 
over the Wall-Kill, to witness this extraordi-|It struck us that their communication with 
nary phenomenon, but I saw no person that) each other must of necessity be restricted and 
was frightened at the sight. uncertain; yet they seemed, and doubtless 
In the year 1783, a great part of Europe} were, happy in each other’s companionship. 
was fur weeks overspread with a haziness of | We looked from one to the other, and thought 
atmosphere, which caused great consterna-|there was presented to us an instructive les- 
tion. ‘The churches were crowded with sup-|son. It taught us to look with less of a re- 
plicants. The astronomer Lalande attempted | pining spirit upon those ills of life which 
to allay the fright by endeavouring to account | occasioually beset our path, and to feel in a 
for the appearance, which he ascribed to an|higher degree, that holy feeling of charity 
uncommon exhalation of watery parficles,| toward our fellow-men, which more than any 
from the great rain of the preceding year.| other, seems to lift our fallen state, up to a 
But at last the cause was ascertained to be | communion with him who taught us, “ love 
smoke from the great eruption of the volcano} thy neighbour as thyself.” Go then on your 
Hecla, in Iceland, which covered more than} way, silent and dark instructors, and may the 
three thousand square miles with burning lava, | sorrows of this world press lightly upon you, 
in some places to‘ the depth of fdrty feet. I| until in the fulness of time, your senses shall 
had this account from Dr. Franklin, who was | all be made perfect, “ where the wieked cease 
in Europe at the time. from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
In a late paper, published by the Millerites, 
I saw an article, stating that the northern . 
lights foretell something terrible. The wri-| Temperance among the Indians.—The lit- 
ter seems not to know that in the high north-| tle Rock Gazette says: A party of United 
ern latitudes, in the sixteenth degree and| States dragoons arrived here from Fort Gib- 
northward, northern lights are of daily occur-| son, having in their custody two individuals 
rence, and so have been from time immemo- | from Missouri, who had been apprehended by 
rial. So illuminated are the heavens, that|the Indians and delivered to the commanding 
persons may often see to read by the light. | officer at that post, for introducing spirituous 


| 


somewhere read, of a blind man carrying a| been closed for want of funds to keep it opea 
lame one, was a few days since forcibly |—and other charities, it is said, are in a lan- 


guishing state. 

This appears to be emphatically a time 
when those who are blessed with a com- 
petence, should deal out their benevolence to 
the very extent of their means. It is no time 
to hoard up, when even those who have here- 
tofore given liberally to the wants of their 
afflicted fellow-beings, are themselves of that 
number, and who have hence an irresistible 
right to claim their portion of what they have 
heretofore contributed to the common stock of 
benevolence. He who, in this state of things, 
can deliberately fold his hands, and coldly 
argue that our eleemosynary institutions are 
the cause of our pauperism, and screen him- 
self behind the language, *“ he that provideth 
not for his family is worse than an infidel,” 
may be a very good casuist, perhaps, but 
may, peradventure, miss being ranked in the 
number of those, to whom it will be said, 
‘inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


A FARM, of about twenty acres, in the immediate 
neighboushood of the city, capable of keeping fifteen 
cows, and possessing unusual facilities und advantages 
for carrying on the milk business, will be let on terms 
very advantageous tou person suitably qualified. Or it 
would be let on shares, and the stoek found, to an ac- 
tive and industrious Fricnd, with a small family. In- 
quire at the offiee of * The Fricnd.” 


ET 

Diep, at Springfield; Delaware eounty/Penn., on the 
26th of Twelfth month, after a short illness, Hannan 
Lownrs, widow of the late George Bolton Lownes, aged 
near 70; much bk loved by a large circle of acqeaint- 
ance. She several times expressed her desire, “to de- 
part and be with Cnrist.” She was a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

——,on the’ 22d ultimo, in New Garden, Chester 
county, Cuartes Lewis, son of Enoch Lewis, aged 
twenty. 
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